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CANADA. 


Joun and Sesdst1an Carnot discovered North America— 
probably the coasts of Labrador—in 1497, a year before 
Columbus, on his third voyage, saw the main land of 
South America. But though, at that period of extraor- 
dinary excitement respecting maritime discovery, little 
attention was paid by European governments to countries 
which did not promise gold, or to open a way to the 
Indies, there were not wanting private adventurers who 
sought out and worked such mines of wealth as the sea- 
coast afforded. ‘Twenty years after the discovery of the 
Cabots there were a considerable number of Spanish, 
Portuguese, and French vessels engaged in the Newfound- 
land fishery ; and almost at the very commencement of 
the 16th century, the merchants and mariners of Dieppe 
and St. Malo had explored the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and 
discovered the mouth of the river. The natives were 
then in the habit of coming down the river in their canoes 
in great numbers during the summer ; and the discovery 
was soon made that bear and beaver skins could be ex- 
Vou. VII. 





changed for hatchets, knives, and beads, to the mutual 
satisfaction of all parties. 

In 1500, Gaspar Cortereal was sent by the Portuguese 
government to examine the new-found lands ; and in 
1524 the report of the French merchants induced Fran- 
cis I. to send Giovanni Verazzano, a Florentine, for the 
same purpose. Verazzano sailed along a great extent 
of the sea-coast of the United States and British Ame- 
rica. Meantime it had become a current notion among 
the frequenters of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, that some 
unknown country called Canapa was yet to be disco- 
vered. They asked the natives, by signs and. geotuney, 
about the great river which poured its flood into the gulf: 
they were told it was the river Hochelega ; that far up 
the river the country or kingdom of Hochelega was to 
be found ; but that the river itself stretched so great: a 
way inland that they had never heard of any one who 
had reached its head. It seems uncertain how the word 
Canada arose, or whether it is of Indian or European 
origin :—“ It is not improbable,” says the “ — Cyclo- 
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got’ that the Spaniards, who are known to have visited 
e 


St. Lawrence before the English and French, on ob- | y 


serving the high banks between which the St. Lawrence 
rolls its waters to the ocean, in their astonishment may 
have compared it with a chasm or ravine, and hence 
called it Caiada.” 

The French government was induced to take up the 

roject of examining the river and searching for the 
om or country of Canada; and, in the spring of 
1534, Jacques Cartier, a mariner of St. Malo, was sent 
to the Gulf of St. Lawrence. He returned in the fall of 
the year, having spent the time exploring the sea-coast ; 
he brought with him two young natives, and making a 
favourable report of a country which he had seen in the 
midst of summer, he so excited public curiosity, that early 
next year he was sent out again, with three vessels, to 
make farther discoveries. 

Cartier took back with him the two young natives, 
who, during their winter residence in France, had acquired 
so much of the French language as to be able to act as 
interpreters. He again spent a considerable portion of 
the year in the Gulf of St. Lawrence (the name was given 
by Cartier), but at last, animated by his two young na- 
tive companions, who told him that this was the way to 
Canada, he ventured up the river, as yet unexplored by 
Europeans. 

Arriving at the place where the river Saguenay (it still 
preserves its native name) pours its immense flood into 
the St. Lawrence, he asked his guides about it. One of 
them appears to have possessed much of the usual craft 
of savages, and was probably not unwilling to play upon 
the credulity of the navigator. Cartier was told that the 
river led to the kingdom or country of Saguenay, “ an 
inhabited land producing .”? This was a tempta- 
tion : but the steep and banks of the Saguenay, 
which rise from to 1000 feet in height, and its rapid 
current, presented obstacles to Cartier : so he pursued hi 
way up the St. Lawrence, in search of the country of 
Canada. 

As he sailed upwards he gave names to the islands he 
passed, by which may of them are still known. On ar- 
riving at the Island of Orleans, which occupies the centre 
of the river, about 10 miles below Quebec, he concluded 
that he had now reached the place “ where the country 
of Canada begins He found the island, which is 18 
miles long and 5 broad, “ thickly inhabited by natives, 
who live entirely by fishing in the river.” Here his two 
young companions once more rejoined their countrymen, 
and were the medium of opening a friendly and sociable 
intercourse. But when Cartier proposed going farther 
up the river, in search of Hochelega, and asked his 
guides to accompany him, they not only manifested the 
greatest reluctance, but induced the natives to try by en- 
treaty to stop the progress of the expedition. It seems 
likely that the young men, while in France, or on board 
the vessels, had acquired some indistinct ideas respecting 
the intentions of the French, and had roused the jealousy 
of the natives ; or else the Indians generally were unwil- 
ling that a more distant tribe or settlement should share 
the knives, beads, and “ tin baubles” which the French 
had in their power to giye. Whatever was the motive, 
when entreaty had failed, a most notable stratagem was 
tried to frighten the French. ‘“ They dressed op three 
men like devils, tn black and white dog-skins, having 
their faces blackened, and with horns on their heads a 
yard long.” These hobgoblins were put into a canoe, 
which was suffered to float down the stream: and as it 
passed the French vessels one of its grotesque occupants 
stood up and made a long oration. The natives were 
anxiously watching the result on shore. Affecting to be 
themselves quite astonished at the apparition, they pur- 
sued the canoe, and when they had caught it, “ the three 
devils fell down as if dead, wheh they were carried out 


into the wood, followed by all the sayages.” A confer- 
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ence now ensued, and in about half an hour the two 
oung natives, who had doubtless been the chief pro- 
jectors and managers of the buffoonery, made their ap- 
pearance, apparently in great alarm, and calling out 
alternately, “‘ Jesus Maria!” and “ Jacques Cartier!” 
On being asked what ailed them, they replied in French 
they had very bad news to tell. The news was, that 
their god Cudruaigny had spoken in Hochelega, and had 
sent these three men to say that there was so much ice 
and snow in that country, that whoever ventured there 
would surely die. Jacques Cartier was too old a sailor 
to be taken aback by so clumsy a trick; he coolly told 
them that he had no reliance upon Cudruaigny; and 
that their God would defend them from all cold, if they 
believed in:'him. Thereupon they returned to their com- 

anions ; and the whole body, willing to put the best 
ace on the unsuccessful fraud, came out of the wood 
dancing and singing, seemingly glad that Cartier had 
got a victory over Cudruaigny. 

Cartier set sail from the Island of Orleans ; and pass- 
ing between the heights of Quebec and Point Levi, arrived 
at “ an excellent sound with a small river and haven.” 
The “ small river” is the Jacques Cartier, a torrent which 
dashes between its rugged banks into the St. Lawrence 
about 25 miles above Quebec. Here he left two of his 
vessels at anchor, and with the smallest continued his 
voyage upwards to Hochelega. At that enlargement of 
the river which bears the name of Lake St. Peter, shoals 
stretch out from either bank, leaving only a channel 
from 12 to 18 feet deep in the middle, Cartier could 
not find this channel, for he was obliged to leave his pin- 
nace behind, and continue his voyage with his boats. 
Passing the groups of islands at the upper end of Lake 
St. Peter, he continued his course till he arrived at that 
large island in the stream which contained the village, or, 
as Cartier terms it, the “ city” of Hochelega. 

The natives, who appeared in great numbers, received 
him with boisterous joy 3 ang h deprived of the 
assistance of his jnterpreters refused to go with 
him, he contrived to make himself understood by a judi- 
cioys distribution of presents, Fish and provisions were 
freely given to him in return, and he was conducted to 
visit Hochelega. Ascending a mountain he was charmed 
with the spread out on every side. Below was 
that river which he had now explored for nearly 600 
miles. Above he saw it still coming down “ through the 
fair round mountains in a great rapid fall, the largest, 
widest, and swiftest that ever was seen.” The natives 
informed him that there were three other such falls, and 
that after passing them “ a man might sail three months 
continually up the river :” scarcely a hyperbolical ex- 
pression—for a line drawn from where Cartier now stood, 
up to the head of Lake Superior, through the centre of the 
river, the lakes, and their connecting channels, would mea- 
sure more than 1000 miles*, 

Cartier’s feelings, as he surveyed the scene, could scarcely 
be other than those of pleasure and self-gratulation. He 
had opened the way into a vast country, and if he could 
have looked down through ages not yet come, but ra- 
pidly approaching, he might have seen the forests swept 
away, and instead of the smoke of the solitary hunter’s 
fire curling above the trees, or the Indian’s bireh canoe 
alone upon the waters, the life and activity of a civilized 
empire spread over every hill and valley. Cartier named 
the mountain Mont-Réal (Mount Royal), a name which 
is now extended to the island, and to the stone-built city 
which has long since superseded the wigwams of 
Hochelega. 

Cartier left Montreal, much to the regret of the friendly 
and hospitable natives, and dropping rapidly down the 
river, soon reached the place where he had left his pin- 
nace; and shortly afterwards, the harbour in which his 

* Sce a map and description of the jakes in No, 334, vol, vi. of 
the * Penny Magazine.’ 
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two vessels were moored. It was now tiearly the middle 
of October, and they judged it too late in the season to 
return to France. They therefore proposed to spend the 
winter here; and a miserable sojourn it was for them. 
In addition to the intense cold of a Canadian winter, the 
scurvy, a disease with which they were quite unac- 
quainted, broke out among the crew ; the only person 
who preserved his health being Cartier himself. ‘Twenty- 
five of the best men died, and all the rest were great! 
debilitated. This rendered it necessary for them to brea 
up one of their ships, not having hands to man it. In 
the month of May they set sail down the river, carrying 
with them a native chief, whom ore | detained by force, 
but succeeded ultimately in reconciling to the voyage. 
Cartier was prompted to this act, by wishing to have 
something to exhibit in France, as a counterpoise to his 
report of the losses and disasters of the winter. His 
general conduct towards the natives was marked by pru- 
dence and a kind spirit. 
Cartier arrived in France in 1536, when Francis I. 
was busily eng: in commencing his third war with 
Charles V. Little attention, therefore, could be paid by the 
government to projects for colonising New France. But 
a nobleman of Picardy, who had offered to attempt the 
settlement of the coutitry, was made viceroy over all the 
lands and territories along the gulf and river of St. Law- 
rence.* He sailed in 1541, having Cartier as captain, 
general, and chief pilot of the expedition. A fort was 
built near the site of Quebec; but the colony failed 
through causes which have ruined many a similar attempt. 
The colonists quarrelled amongst themselves, and those 
who had come out with inordinate expectations soon be- 
came disgusted with realities. From that period, no other 
attempt was made to establish a permanent settlement 
till the beginning of the seventeenth century. The mer- 
chants, however, did not neglect the river ; the Fur trade 
began to grow; and much inconvenience and loss were 
experienced from the want of a rallying-point. Settle- 
ments were formed in 1604, but these were broken up 
in 1614, owing to a successful attack of the English un- 
der Sir Samuel Argal. Quebec, however, was founded 
by the merchants of Dieppe and Rouen, under the con- 
duct of Samuel de Chanfplain, in 1608 ; and though it 
surrendered to the English under Kirk in 1629 (it 
consisted then only of a few wooden houses), it was imme- 
diately restored to France, peace having been made be- 
tween the two countries in that year. Champlain, who 
was governor-general of Canada in the early part of the 
seventeenth century, 12ay be regarded as the founder of 
the colony. He was an active, prudent man—one of 
those characters who are essential to the successful con- 
ducting of difficult enterprises. In 1663 Canada was 
made a Royal government, and the governors were there- 
after appointed by the king of France. The fur trade 
soon became an important one when the French were set- 
tled in Canada; and Montreal grew out of it. At first 
no European ventured into the distant regions of the 
“ far west.”” The Indians brought the skins to Montreal, 
where, for a considerable time, an annual fair was held ; 
the walls of the town, useless against cannon, were found 
necessary to protect the inhabitants from the assaults of 
the natives, and to enable them, during the fair, to shut 
out those whose excesses in fits of madness produced by 
rum might have led to dangerous consequences. At 
last some of the Canadian French ventured with the In- 
dians on their hunting expeditions. A race of hardy 
men was formed, who adopted much of the Indian mode 
of life, and were known as Coureurs des Bois, or rangers 
of the woods. They ascended the Ottawa, crossed to 
Lake Nippissing, from thence to Lakes Huron and Su- 
perior, and onward to the Rainy Lake, Lake of the 


* See an extract from Turner’s ‘ History of England,’ in No. 
Celoniza- 


Woods, Lake Winnipeg, &c. They found the Indian 
canoe the best for the peculiar navigation, and European 
ingenuity has not been able to improve upon it. It is 
made of the bark of the birch-tree, sewed upon a very 
slender frame-work of wood, and made water-tight by a 
coating of pitch or gum upon the seams. When the 
voyageurs came to an obstruction in the navigation, they 
lifted their light canoes, and carried them from one place 
to another—hence the meaning of the French word “ port- 
age,” as applied to the intervals between the navigable 
portions of lakes and rivers. 

In addition to the coureurs des bois, who spent the 
greater part of their lives in their toilsome business, till 
they became almost as wild as the Indians, another race 
of men waf formed by the navigation of the rapids of the 
Cataraqui, as the St. Lawrence is termed between Mont- 
real and Lake Ontario. These are the Rapids of which 
Cartier was told by the natives, and which Moore has 
rendered familiar to every lover of song in the English 
language. The French, to command the lakes, had built 
a fort at the south-west extremity of Lake Ontario, close 
by the channel which connects Erie with the latter. This 
was named Fort Niagara.* The French batteaux—sub- 
stantially-constructed flat-bottomed boats, tapering to a 
point at each end—after gathering in their cargoes under 
protection of Fort Niagara, would sail across Lake On- 
tario, and then drop downwards to Montreal. From 
Lake Ontario to Prescott, a town on the St. Lawrence, or 
Cataraqui, a distance of about sixty-seven miles, the 
river is navigable by schooners and sloops; but from 
Prescott to Montreal the rapids render it impossible to 
be passed by anything larger than a batteau ora Durham 
boat ; and even one of these, if the pilot amid the turmoil 
of the waters takes a wrong channel, will meet with cer- 
tain destruction. Yet a body of men was formed who 
became familiar with every rock, breaker, and channel in 
the river. These trained up their children in their pro- 
fession; and to this day the voyageurs of Montreal are 
justly proud of the skill with which they can carry their 
batteaux through a succession of foaming rapids and eddies 
that seem to threaten death to all who attempt to pass. 
The Durham boats, which are usually manned by natives 
of the United States, have come in time to divide the 
danger and the profits of the navigation with the batteaux, 
the boats of the voyageurs, or Canadian French: but to 
the latter belongs the honour of commencing a trade, and 
rendering it safe by their steady skill, which seems at 
first sight almost as perilous as passing over the Falls of 
Niagara. 

During the first half of the eighteenth century, the 
French and English divided nearly the entire continent of 
North America between them. e English were settled 
along the sea-coast of the Atlantic; the French on the 
banks of the St. Lawrence. But that noble river gave 
the latter a spacious side entrance into the heart of the 
continent. The French commanded the lakes and were 
familiar with the navigation of the river ; and though 
many a swamp and forest intervened between the rival 
colonies of rival kingdoms, yet to secure themselves more 
effectually on the side next the English, they built the 
famous forts of Ticonderoga and Crown Point on the 
southern extremity of Lake Champlain. This lake di- 
vides for more than 100 miles the upper portion of the 
present state of New York from that of Vermont. The 
river Richelieu runs from it into the St. Lawrence, afford- 
ing a ready water communication between what was then 
British and French America. The reader need hardly 


* Niagara is “said to be an Iroquois word, signifying the thun- 
der of waters. The Indians pronounce it Niagéra, but Americans 
and Canadians universally Nifgara; the latter accentuation is 
sanctioned by the author of ‘ Letters of the Fudge Family,’ who 
proposes in one of them 
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be told that the English viewed with a jealous eye the | came a border-land, the history of which is ‘stained by 
valuable possessions of the French in America; and | many an atrocity. In those troublous times, the settler 
when the two countries were at war, it was always con- | who had ventured to build his habitatiou at any distance 
sidered excellent policy to strike at each other shecagh from his fellows could scarcely ever lay his head on his 
their respective colonies. Future ages may wonder at | pillow in security. By midnight the whoop of the Indian 
that strange madness which led men to carry the horrors | might be heard ringing through the wood, and before 
of war into forests, where the toilworn settler was strug- | morning fire might have devoured his house, and all the 


gling with Nature, and trying to reclaim a portion of her | produce of his labours in the fields. The guilt of hound 


wildness. Yet so it was: the upper parts of Pennsylvania | ing on the Indians lies on both the English and the 


and New York, and the banks of Lake Champlain, be- | French. 








[Falls of Montmorenci.} 


In 1759 it was resolved by the British government to ; bring on a fever; but though he was greatly reduced by 
make a vigorous and effectual effort to conquer Canada | his illness, his anxiety to retrieve his reverse doubtless 
from the French. Three expeditions were prepared, | strung his mind to that pitch of determination which 
which were all ultimately to unite. General Amherst | enabled him to accomplish his object. The English took 
was to march from New York, seize the forts of Ticon- | possession of Point Levi, opposite Quebec ; and the fleet 
deroga and Crown Point, and sailing along Lake Cham- | sailed past the city without damage. Montcalm deemed 
plain, and down the Richelieu into the St. Lawrence, join | himself perfectly secure above the city, never imagining 
General Wolfe, who by that time would have arrived | that Wolfe would effecta landing. He therefore only 
before Quebec with a fleet and army. The third expedi- | placed a numerous line of sentinels along the summit cf 
tion was to take Fort Niagara ; afterwards, sailing across | the steep and rocky banks. Time was now becoming 
Lake Ontario and down the Cataraqui, take Montreal; | precious to Wolfe ; it was the beginning of the month 
and then, if necessary, co-operate with Amherst and | of September, and a Canadian winter was not far distant. 
Wolfe. The plan was a bold one, but liable to many in- | After anxious searching, he selected a little indentation 
terruptions which could not be foreseen, or at least pre- | of the bank, rather more than a mile above the city, still 
vented. Each armament succeeded, in spite of many | called Wolfe’s Cave. Here he proposed to land the troops 
difficulties, in accomplishing its separate objects ; and as | in silence and secrecy during the night, and making them 
Wolfe was successful without the co-operation of the | clamber up a nerrow path, that at present, though well- 
others, we may confine our attention to him alone. beaten, is difficult of ascent in broad daylight, to form 

The fleet containing Wolfe and his army arrived at the | them in order of battle on the table-land above, called the 
island of Orleans without obstruction. Montcalm, the | Plains of Abraham. On the 13th of September, an hour 
French commander-in-chief, a brave officer, immediately | after midnight, the first division of the troops landed, one 
encamped with a numerous army, composed of regular | of the first being Wolfe himself. “I scarcely think,” he 
troops, militia, and Indians, along the shore, down to the | whispered to an officer near him, “ that there is any pos- 
banks of the Montmorenci, a river which literally fad/s | sibility of getting up, but you must do your endeavour.” 
into the St. Lawrence about seven miles below Quebec. | The Highlanders and light infantry scaled the path, dis- 
He rightly judged that Wolfe would try to land below, | lodged a serjeant’s guard at the top, and the news was 
not above the city. Meantime fire-ships were seut float- | carried to the astonished Montcalm, that the English were 
ing down the river, and nothing could have saved.the | on the Plains of Abraham. 

English fleet and transports, if the sailors, with daring He brought down his army, and the battle began about 
courage, had not boarded the burning vessels, and tow- | nine in the morning. Shortly after its commencemeni, 
ing them on shore, left them to blaze away harmless till | Wolf was shot in the wrist ; he wrapped a handkerchiet 
they burned to the water’s edge. The attempt was made | round it, and continued giving orders. Advancing at the 
twice, and each time failed in the same manner. Wolfe | head of the grenadiers, with their bayonets fixed, another 
landed, and tried to cross the Montmorenci above the | shot entered his breast. He leaned upon an officer, whe 
Falls, in the face of the French army, but was driven back | sat down for the purpose, and death was stealing over 
with a loss of 500 men and many brave officers. him. A cryof “They run, they run!” startled him. 
The defeat mortified the young hero so severely as to | “ Who run?” he asked with eagerness, “The French ” 
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“What! do they run already ?—then I die happy.” He 
expired almost immediately afterwards. 

Montcalm was mortally wounded by the only gun 
which the English had been able to drag up the heights : 
he died in Quebec next day. Quebec capitulated on the 
17th; and the English fleet left the river, a strong gar- 
rison being placed in the city. During the winter the 
garrison suffered severely from the scurvy; and in the 
spring of 1760, the French came doavn from Montreal, 
and occupied the Plains of Abraham. General Murray 
risked an engagement, was defeated, and driven into Que- 
bec. But for the opportune arrival of an English fleet 
in the river, the city might have been re-occupied by its 
original owners, and Wolfe’s victory rendered what bat- 
tles often are—a mere waste of human life. 

All Canada surrendered in 1'760, the inhabitants qui- 
etly taking the oath of allegiance to their conquerors, so 
that the province was not devastated by a prolonged re- 
sistance. It was ceded to Britain in full sovereignty by 
the treaty of Paris, in 1763. 

A vast American territory now belonged to Great Bri- 
tain. Her colonies occupied the greater portion of the 
sea-coast of what is now the United States; and having, 
by the possession of Canada, the unrestricted possession 
of the interior, an end was put to that cruel border strife 
which had retarded the settlement of the country. The 
tide of emigration began to flow from the Atlantic to- 
wards the lakes ; the fur trade was extended; and the 
voyageurs who threaded the rapids were content to trans- 
fer their skill to the service of those whose language they 
did not understand, and would not learn. The Canadian 
French found themselves as comfortabie under British as 
under French dominion ; and being undisturbed in their 
laws, usages, and religion, they could scarcely complain, 
and they did not. “Itis questionable,” says Professor 


Silliman, a name known in Europe as well as in the United 
States, “ whether any conquered country was ever better 


treated by its conquerors. They were left in complete 
possession of their religion, and of the revenues to sup- 
port it; of their property, laws, customs, and manners ; 
and even the very governing and defending their country 
is almost without expense to them. It is doubtful whe- 
ther our own favoured communities are politically more 
happy.”* 

The Revolution which ended in the independence of 
the United States hastened the fermentation of the pub- 
lic mind in France: but the Canadian French were be- 
yond the influence of the “seething cauldron” at work 
in the land of their fathers. They jogged on contentedly 
in their old ways ; kind-hearted, simple, averse to change, 
they opened their door and spread their table to the Eng- 
lish traveller, while they refused to adopt his customs, or 
to understand more of his speech than to enable them, 
with polite alacrity, to supply his wants. “If you ask 
the people,” says Weld, who travelled in Canada in 1796, 
& why they don’t let a little fresh air into their houses, 
their constant answer is, as it is to all questions of a si- 
milar tendency, ‘Ce n’est pas la maniére des habitans ;’ 
it is not the custom of the people of the country.” 

No wonder, therefore, that the Canadian French did 
not sympathise with the struggle going on in the Atlantic 
British Colonies, which ended in the establishment of 
the great republic of the United States. Not being able 
to induce the population to join in the struggle, an at- 
tempt was made to conquer the country. Montgomery, 
an American officer, in 1775, entered Canada and took 
Montreal; and Arnold, another republican leader, by an 
extraordinary march across the country from New Eng- 
land, appeared with all the suddenness of surprise on 
Point Levi, opposite Quebee. He crossed the nver, but 
was repulsed in his attack on the city, and he retired to 
the Plainsof Abraham. Here Montgomery joined him ; 
and the two commanders having no artillery to make a 


* «Tour between Hartford and Quebec, in 1820,’ 
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29 
breach in the walls, determined to try to take the city by 
storm. It was useless; Montgomery fell, and Arnold 
was wounded ; and though the latter remained in the 
rane during the winter, the Americans were driven 
from Canada in the following year. 

The close of the war rendered it n to draw a 
boundary-line between the United States and Canada. 
The treaty of 1783 drew the line through the middle of 
the lakes and the Cataraqui (or St. Lawrence) to the 
45th degree of north latitude. This was distinct enough, 
though in many cases there were islands in pesitions 
which rendered it a doubtful matter to whom they be- 
longed. The boundary-line was then to follow the course 
of the parallel of latitude from the river, across the upper 
end of the states of New York and Vermont, to the head 
of Connecticut river ; and from thence the boun was 
to be the high lands which divided the rivers that fall 
into the Atlantic from those that fall into the St. Law- 
rence. This was a boundary-line easier to be laid down 
on a map than to be traced through forests and swamps. 
The state of Maine, the most easterly of the United 
States, claims a larger portion of Canada than the British 
government have been willing to concede. The river St. 
John, which rises in Lower Canada, runs through New 
Brunswick, and falls into the Bay of Fundy. “ The 
whole of the country,” says the * Penny Cyclopeedia,’ 
“ drained by the St. John is claimed by the American 
government, according to the vague expressions in the 
treaty of 1783, by which the boundary-line between the 
United States and Great Britain was determined. The 
award given by the king of the Netherlands as mediator 
has not been adopted by either party. Meanwhile Eng- 
lish settlements have been formed on both banks of the 
St. John up to its confluence with the Madawaska, and 
along the banks of the last-mentioned river, and of the 
lake of Temiscouata, which is the largest in this portion 
of Canada, extending in length twenty-two miles, and 
varying in breadth from a half to two and a half miles. 
The road by which Canada communicates with New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia by land passes through 
these settlements.”” We may add, that a projected rail- 
road from St. Andrew’s, ih the Bay of Fundy, to Quebec, 
a distance of nearly 200 miles, but which, to persons 
going from Europe to the latter city, and who would pre- 
fer the railroad to the St. Lawrence, would save a voyage 
of 1200 miles, has been stopped till the question is set- 
tled, on account of the line running through a portion of 
the disputed territory. 

After the conquest of Canada the affairs of the province 
were under the management of the governor, who, in 
1774, obtained a legislative council to assist him. “ In 
1791 the form of government was again altered ; the exe- 
cutive power was continued in the governor appointed by 
the crown, and two legislative chambers were formed ; 
the members of the council or upper chamber were ap- 
pointed by the king for life, and the lower chamber or 
assembly was composed of persons elected every four 
years by the proprietors of the soil. The legislative 
council, which was originally composed of 15 members, 
now consists of nearly double that number; and the 
assembly has had its numbers augmented from time to 
time, owing to the increasing extent of the settlement, 
until at present the house contains 83 members. 

“ Another body, to which the name of Executive Council 
has been given, and which is composed of 15 members 
appointed by the crown, acts as the privy-council of the 
governor, and in that capacity exercises a direction over 
the internal affairs of the province.” 

After the independence of the United States was ac- 
knowledged, the tide of emigration, which had been 
checked by the war, once more set in with vigour. The 
clashing of the interests of the different classes of sub- 
jects, produced by the increase of emigration, made itself 
manifest in the very first provincial assembly that was 
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held; the cattses are thus described by Weld, writing in 
1797 :— 

“ About five-sixths of the inhabitants of Lower Ca- 
nada are of French extraction, the bulk of whom are 
peasants, living upon the lands of the seigniors. Amongst 
the English inhabitants devoted to agriculture, but few, 
however, are to be found occupying land under seigniors, 
notwithstanding that several of the seigniories have fallen 
into the hands of Englishmen; the great majority of 
them hold the lands which they cultivate by virtue of 
certificates from the governor, and these people, for the 
most part, reside in the western parts of the province, 
bordering upon the upper parts of the river St. Lawrence. 

“ The seigniors, both French and English, live in a 
plain simple style ; for although the seigniories in gene- 
ral are extensive, but few of them afford a very large in- 
come to the proprietors. 

“* The revenues of a seigniory arise from certain fines 
called lods and vents (lods et ventes, fines of alienation) 
which are paid by vassals on the alienation of property, 
as when a farm, or any part of it, is divided by a vassal, 
during his lifetime, amongst his sons, or when any other 
than the immediate issue of a vassal succeeds to his 
estate, &c. The revenues arise also from certain fines 
paid on the granting of fresh lands to the vassals, and 
from the profits of the mills of the seignior, to which the 
vassals are bound to send all their corn to be ground. 

“ This last obligation is sometimes extremely irksome 
to the vassal, when, for instance, on a large seigniory 
there is not more than one mill: for although it should 
be ten miles distant from his habitation, and he could 
get his corn ground on better terms close to his own 
door, yet he cannot send it to any other mill than that be- 
longing to the seignior, under a heavy penalty. 

“ The extent of seigniorial rights in Canada, particu- 
cularly in what relates to the levying of the lods and 
vents, seems to be by no means clearly ascertained, so 
that where the seignior happens to be a man of a rapa- 
cious disposition, the vassal is sometimes compelled to pay 
fines, which, in strict justice, perhaps, ought not to be 
demanded. In the first provincial assembly that was 
called, this business was brought forward, and the equit 
and policy were strongly urged by some of the Englis 
members that possessed considerable abilities, of having 
i bounds fixed to the power of the seigniors, and of 

aving all the fines and services due from their vassals 
accurately ascertained and made generally known; but 
the French members, a great number of whom were 
themselves seigniors, being strongly attached to old ha- 
bits, and thinking that it was conducive to their interest 
that their authority should still continue undefined, op- 
— the measure with great warmth, and nothing was 

one.” ; 


A traveller, who visited the country forty years ago, 
has thus described to us the root of the quarrel now ex 
isting ; it manifested itself on the very first occasion it 
could do so, in the proper place. The continental war, 
which did not terminate till the overthrow of Napoleon, 
once more checked emigration to Canada; and while the 
people of the United States were actively engaged in car- 
rying up their settlements to the very banks of the St. Law- 
rence, the Canadians were in a great measure undisturbed, 
pursuing their avocations in their old way, without the irri- 
tating pressure of new people with new opinions. It was 
for this reason that when the war between Great Britain 
and the United States broke out in 1812, the Canadians 
did not respond to the call which was made upon them to 
take part against England. The war raged along the 
frontiers of bd pa Canada and on the lakes ; the blood 
that was shed produced no other result than convincing 
two great nations of the folly of their contentions. Peace 
was established in 1815 ; and shorty afterwards followed 
that tremendous battle which gave peace to Europe. 
Once more the flood of emigration rolled on Canada ; 
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and numerous travellers who hastened to the country held 
up their hands, and wondered at the extraordinary con- 
trasts presented on either side of the St. Lawrence. Mr. 
Duncan, who visited America in 1818 and 1819, speak- 
ing of the Hudson and the St. Lawrence, says, “ It is 
impossible not to remark, that the banks of the two rivers 
are peopled by an essentially different race of men: the 
one of habits altogether hereditary and monotonous, con- 
tent to pace along in the footsteps of their forefathers ; the 
other restless and adventurous almost to a proverb, buy- 
ing and selling, shipping and importing, settling and 
emigrating, as if quicksilver instead of blood were dancing 
in their veins.” 

All this could not be without its effect. A new gene- 
ration of Canadian French have been springing up, who, 
with the feeling of offended pride at implied inferiority, 
have also been gradually though slowly imbibing a por- 
tion of the activity and new habits which they saw daily 
around them. In 1817, the commercial capital of 
Lower Canada, Montreal, could not boast of the pos- 
session of a single bank; it has now four. In 1818, 
a traveller alleged as a proof of Canadian ape and 
supineness, that a canal much wanted, to enable boats to 
avoid rapids in the channel alongside of the island of 
Montreal, had not been made: he said, “ Were a canal 
cut from Montreal to La Chine, a distance of only nine 
miles, those troublesome rapids which intervene would be 
avoided, and the necessity superseded which at present 
exists of transporting so far by land all the merchanilise 
which goes up the country. Such a canal has been 
talked of for about twenty years; and some time ago, 
25,000/. was voted for it by the provincial legislature. 
Farther than this it has not yet advanced. In the mean- 
time, these fidgetty Yankees are pushing vigorously for- 
ward their canal of 364 miles between Lake Erie and 
the Hudson, and the other of sixty between the Hudson 
and Lake Champlain; and possibly, when they have the 
whole finished, they may take a fancy to cross the St. 
Lawrence, and, in a mere frolic, turn up the nine miles 
between Montreal and La Chine—it will hardly be a 
fortnight’s work for them.” The canal was made a few 
years afterwards by the Canadians, at an expense of about 
100,000/. Seventeen years ago, there was no miode of 
communication between the island of Montreal and the 
southern bank of the St. Lawrence, except by batteaux or 
canoes ; accidents frequently occurred, and were attended 
with the lossof many lives. Now, several steamers ply regu- 
larly between Montreal and La Prairie, a distance of nine 
miles. Hitherto, the road between La Prairie and St. 
John’s, a much-frequented tract, forming a portion of 
the line of communication between Montreal and New 
York, was most wretched : a railroad has just been finished, 
the distance fifteen miles, at a cost of about 30,000/. The 
river Richelieu, the water medium of communication be- 
tween the United States and the St. Lawrence, is ob- 
structed on a part of its course by rapids: a canal is on 
the eve of completion, which will enable vessels to avoid 
those rapids ; its length is about ten miles, and its ex 

ense, defrayed from the provincial revenue, about 80,000/. 

mprovements in the river Richelieu, a consequence of 
the making of the canal, will add several thousand pounds 
to the expense. A bridge is about to be built from the 
island of Montreal to the north bank of the St. Lawrence. 
The legislature has provided for the ag teers (by a 
steam dredging-machine) of Lake St. Peter—that en- 
largement of the St. Lawrence, whose shoals have teased 
large vessels from the days of Jacques Cartier to the 
present. In 1832, two-thirds of the revenue were voted 
for canals, roads, and other public works ; and many 
other projects of improvement are in agitation. 

Again :—-in 1820, with the exception of Seminaries in 
Quebec and Montreal, there scarcely existed a single school 
in which the French Canadians could be taught the sim- 
plest elements of education. One of the first banking 
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companies established in Montreal engraved on the mar- 

ins of their notes rows of dollars, corresponding in num- 
ber with the amount of each note, in order to assist those 
who could not read, and whose strong attachment to me- 
tallic money made them very jealous of a paper currency. 
Now schools are springing up in the villages, and the 
legislature has, in successive years, voted large sums to 
assist education. In 1818 the literary character of 
Montreal was very low, only one bookseller’s shop pos- 
sessing anything like a oletien of English literature : 
now there is an Agricultural Society, and a Literary 
Institution, with a house, and a handsome library. 
In 1836 a bill was passed, granting 3000/, to esta- 
blish Normal schools at Quebec and Montreal, on 
the plan of the Prussian and French ; this was in ac- 
dition to 8000/. for the support of schools generally. 
Mr. William Evans, a British settler, the secretary of 
the Montreal Agricultural Society, published, in 1835, a 
treatise on agriculture: the legislature, in 1836, passed 
a bill, granting a sum of money to the intelligent author, 
to enable him to translate his book into French, of which 
a thousand copies were to be distributed through the pro- 
vince by the school visitors. Such are the efforts now 
making : if civil war does not destroy the good work, fu- 
ture travellers will not have to implore the Canadians not 
to yoke their oxen by the horns, nor to throw their manure 
into the river. 

Having traced the origin of the disputes between the 
British government and its Canadian French subjects, we 
may now give a history of them from the time when 
the quarrel distinctly manifested itself in warfare be- 
tween the House of Assembly, composed of representa- 
tives of the people, and the Executive government in 
Lower Canada. We shall endeavour to do this with 
perfect impartiality. The following general summary 
of the different matters in dispute is taken from the 
article Canapa, in the ‘Penny Cyclopeedia,’ and was 
written in 1836 :-— 

“From the year 1820 to the present time, dissensions 
have existed between the House of Assembly of Lower 
Canada and the Executive government, which, with some 
intermissions, have been continually increasing in violence 
until, to use the words of Lord Glenelg, the colonial secre- 
tary of state, ‘they have-at length advanced to suc! a 
height as not only to invade the peace of society, but 
nearly to paralyse the activity of the Executive govern- 
meut, threatening with the most fatal confusion a coun- 
try exempt, beyond the common lot of nations, from the 
influence of the ordinary causes of social evil.’ One of 
the main sources of this disunion is the claim of the House 
of Assembly, as representatives of the people of Lower 
Canada, to the right of appropriating to the public service, 
according to their own discretion, the whole of the reve- 
nues of the crown accruing within the province. This 
claim extends ‘ to the proceeds of all parliamentary and 
provincial statutes, whatever may have been the original 
conditions of these grants; to the funds drawn from the 
sale of timber and of the waste lands of the crown ; to all 
fines and forfeitures, and to the income derived from the 
seigneurial rights inherited by the King from his Royal 
predecessors.’ 

“The House of Assembly claims further the right to 
regulate the settlement and alienation of the wild lands 
within the colony. It complains of the constitution and 
mode of appointing the Legislative Council, a body which 
has hitherto possessed a co-ordinate right of legislation 
with the representatives of the people, and the members 
of which have invariably been nominated by the Execu- 
tive government, which is said to have appointed to seats 
in the council a preponderating number of persons who 
are under the immediate control or influence of the go- 
vernment. Instead of a second legislative chamber thus 


constituted, and which is said to be, in effect, the execu- 
tive power under a different name, the House of Assem- 
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bly requires that the members of the Legislative Council 
should bechosen by the people and declares, ‘ that all re- 
medial measures will be futile and unsatisfactory which 
should stop short of rendering the seats in the Legislative 
Council dependent on a popular election.’ On this sub- 
ject the Assembly has proposed that public conventions, 
or, as they are termed, primary meetings, shall be held 
in every part of the province, in which meetings the pro- 
a alteration shall be discussed by the people at 
arge. 

“Complaint is also made of the composition of the 
Executive Council. It is maintained, that ‘ the members 
of that body are incompetent to the proper performance 
of the judicial duty with which they are charged, and 
unfit to act as the confidential advisers of the go- 
vernor in their more appropriate office of aiding ig 
the execution of his administrative authority.’ The 
evil consequences of this unfitness are said to have been 
* the habit of appealing with inconvenient frequency to 
the secretary of state, on many questions which might 
more advantageously have been disposed of in the pro- 
vince itself ; thus causing much needless delay in the de- 
spatch of public business, and bringing the supreme Exe- 
cutive authority into needless collision with individuals 
and with the two houses of legislature.’ 

* One source of disagreement in the colony arises from 
the fact of the population being divided into two distinet 
races. By far the most numerous of these races consists 
of the descendants of the French colonists, who, though 
they have now lived for more than three-quarters of a 
century under the British government, still consider them- 
selves as having interests different from those of the more 
recent English settlers, and it is probable that this feel- 
ing ay have been fostered by the difference in the 
tenures by which their property is held; the estates or 
seigneuries of the French Canadians being fiefs, while the 
townships of the English settlers are granted in free 
socage. Under the principle adopted in 1792 for regu- 
lating the return of members to the provincial parliament, 
the numerical superiority of the French Canadians has 
insured them a considerable majority in the House of 
Assembly ; while, on the other hand, the Legislative Coun- 
cil being nominated by the Government, a majority of its 
members has consisted of persons attached to the English 
party. The consequence ve been that the two chambers 
have been frequently in a state of opposition to each 
other, and various important bills which from time to 
time have been passed in the one house have been nega- 
tived in the other. It is with a view to remedy this evil 
that the House of Assembly insists so firmly upon an 
alteration in the constitution of the Legislative Councii. 
The Canadians further urge that the province contains no 
aristocracy, the members of which by their great pos- 
sessions and influence command respect and deference 
from other classes ; and that this state of society being 
similar to that existing in the United States, the consti- 
tution of the Legislative Council should be assimilated to 
that of the American Senate. 

“ Among other causes of dissatisfaction are the assump- 
tion on the part of the crown of the right to administer 
certain estates formerly held by the order of Jesuits, and 
the interposition of the Imperial Parliament in the esta- 
blishment of the North American Land Company, which 
is felt as ‘ an unnecessary interference with the authority 
of the local legislature over the internal affairs of the pro- 
vince.” 

“ For the investigation of these various grievances, a 
select committee of the House of Commons was appointed 
in 1828. Having examined various persons connected 
with the colony, this committee presented a report, in 
which various measures of a conciliatory nature were re- 
commended ; and it appears from the report of another 
committee, appointed in 1834 to inquire how far these 
recommendations had been carried into effect, that consi- 





















derable efforts had at that time been made for that pur- 
pose by the Home government, through the governor of 
the province. These efforts having failed, a board of 
commissioners, consisting of the Earl of Gosford, who was 
at the same time —— governor, and two other 
members, were sent to Canada, in order to inquire into the 
alleged grievances, with a view to the redress of such as 
should appear well founded, and to a friendly adjustment 
of the differences. The instructions given by Government 
to the commissioners have been printed by order of par- 
liament, from which it appears that, as to all questions 
purely financial, the Home government is disposed to 
concede all the claims of the House of Assembly, pro- 
vided the assembly will pass a law making permanent 
provision for the payment of the judges, and for providing 
a civil list for a limited number of years, so that the colo- 
nial functionaries may not be continually dependent upon 
the pleasure of the provincial parliament. With respect 
to the territorial revenue and the management of the un- 
cleared territory, it is stated in the instructions given to 
the commissioners as the decided opinion of the secretary 
of state, that ‘in the distribution of the different powers 
of the state, the office of settling and alienating the un- 
cleared territory properly belongs to the Executive govern- 
ment, and that his Majesty’s confidential advisers regard 
as conclusive and unanswerable the objections which are 
made to confiding the management of the uncleared ter- 
ritory to either or to both of the houses of general assem- 
bly, or to persons appointed by them and subject to their 
control.’ It is on the other hand admitted that it is not 
necessarily incompatible with the intelligent, faithful, and 
—- execution of the duty of managing the crown 
nds that the revenue derived from them should be 
placed at the disposal of the legislature. With reference 
to the constitution of the Legislative Council, the commis- 
sioners are instructed to ascertain how far that body has 
answered the original objects of its institution, and to 
consider of what amendments it may be susceptible, and 
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a promise is given that upon receiving the report of the 
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commissioners, ‘ his Majesty will take into his most 
serious consideration the question whether there are any 
amendments in the law upon this subject, which it would 
be fit to propose for the consideration of the Imperial Le- 
gislature.’ ” 

The commission was appointed in 1835, and proceeded 
to Canada : it failed in accomplishing its objects of re- 
conciliation. In the parliamentary session of 1837, a 
number of resolutions were introduced by ministers, and 
passed both houses. These resolutions were admitted to 
be an infringement of the Canadian constitution, but their 
necessity was declared to be imperative. No legislative 
measure founded on the resolutions was introduced into 
the Imperial Parliament, it being thought that the pass- 
ing of the resolutions themselves (which were inoperative 
without an Act of Parliament) would show the Canadians 
that the British government and legislature were deter- 
mined to settle the disputes between the Canadian Execu- 
tive and House of Assembly. 

The discontents in Upper Canada have no connection 
in their nature with those of Lower Canada, unless their 
generic character of complaint may be thought to identify 
them. The Upper province is almost entirely a British pro- 
vince, meaning thereby that its inhabitants are mostly of 
British origin, and speak the English language. “ The mis- 
understandings,” says the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia,’ “ between 
the colonists of Upper Canada and the Home government 
are of recent origin. In the autumn of 1834, after a general 
election of the House of Assembly, among the earliest 
measures adopted by the new house was the appointment 
of a committee of grievances, by. which body ‘ a report 
was made impugning the administration of affairs in 
every department of the public service, and calling for 
remedial measures of such magnitude and variety as ap- 
parently ‘to embrace every conceivable topic of com- 
plaint.’’ This report was adopted and published by the 
house, and transmitted through the lieutenant-governor ot 
the province to the king.” 
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(To be concluded in the Supplement, No. 374.] 
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